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IN LONDON. 





HE performance given at Drury Lane last Thursday 

for the benefit of Mr. Compton was from all points 

of view as successful as its promoters could have hoped 
it would be. Though the prices of admission were as 
high as they usually are on such occasions, yet, thanks 
to the respect in which Mr. Compton is held, the theatre 
was completely filled, and many who sought admission 
had to go away disappointed. It is gratifying to per- 
ceive that, with one solitary exception, the most popular 
of our actresses and actors vied with each other for the 
honour of appearing on the stage, however small the 
parts allotted to them might be. The first selection in 
the programme was the Council Chamber Scene from 


Othello :— 


Duke of Venice .........66. Mr. Mead 
Brabantio ........6. sown Mr. Chippendale 
GeAGONO Goss diver Mr. Clifford Cooper 
TMAOVICO 4.0. :0:0.0:0:00% ns oiep Mr. Horace Wigan 
RPMGEED:. 0 6:¢0:cinie ods selenite Mr. Creswick 
NED 5.0!’ as.oivie'cla'a-d etree Mr. Sinclair 

MOO o eisare slats ¢ 50sec oe'e'ectalers Mr. Ryder 
MOGI 0: 10:2isi0ieid ator: orioiatees Mr. Charles Warner 


Messenger from the Galleys... Mr. Charles Kelly 

Senators—Messrs. W. Belford, F. Dewar, Flockton, I’. Haywell, 
W. Holman, F’. Huntley, H. Kemble, C. Sugden, R. Soutar, 
C. Wilmot. 


Dee ee Pe oe Miss Ada Cavendish 


Mr. Creswick, ‘of course, delivered the address with 
great effect, and the Desdemona of Miss Cavendish 
must have been an agreeable surprise to more than one 
of those who acknowledge her excellence in other cha- 
racters. The Charge of the Iight Brigade having 
been recited with much dramatic force by Miss Heath, 
the first act of Money was represented :— 


Lord Glossmore .......++.+- Mr. Henry Neville 

Sie John Vesey ...é..0+006 00 Mr. Hare 

Sir Frederick Blount ........ Mr. Kendal 

SENN  ciainie vie:n. cntieis Siatewace (ale Mr. Webster 

Re tie ee Mr. David James 

UTE oc csreisieeeitio. oa sisinae ee Mr. Farren 

EByelyn: ......ssvccsccscceve Mr. Edward Compton 

Sveti Mr. Bancroft and 
ereeee eee eee eeeeee Mr. C. Collette 

LaGy Prank. .6.cccceccces Miss Marie Wilton 

Georgina Vesey .........00- Miss Ellen Te 

Clara Douglas............+. Miss Madge Robertson 


That Mr. Hare’s portrait of “Stringy Jack” was per- 
fect in principle and detail, that Mr. James gave to the 
part of Sir Benjamin Stout all the effect of which it 
is susceptible, and that Mrs. Bancroft exerted her well- 
known influence over her audience as Lady Franklin, 
need hardly, we think, be stated. The appearance of 
Mr. Irving, who had undertaken to recite The Uncle, 
was followed by one of the most extraordinary demon- 
strations which have been witnessed on the stage, at 
any rate within living memory. “Enthusiastic” is 
the mildest term that can in justice be applied 
to the cheers with which this “most intellectual 
actor of modern times,” as the late Mr. Oxenford 
described him, was received by the whole of 
the audience, and several minutes elapsed before 
he was allowed to proceed. The story of The 
Unele ‘is assuredly a little gloomy, but for that reason, 





perhaps, was acceptable by way of a foil to the 
brighter part of the entertainment. On the merit-of 
Mr. Irving’s recitation it is unnecessary to dwell. The 
Uncle was succeeded by Mr. Maddison Morton’s farce, 
Lend me Five Shillings, with. an unusually strong 
cast. For some time Mr. Jefferson’s repertory has 
been limited to one character, Rip van Winkle, and as 
his representation of it is always sufficient to fill a 
theatre, he may well spare himself the trouble of 
studying new parts. On this occasion, however, he 
played Mr. Golightly, supported by Mr. Howe as 
Captain Phobbs, Mr. Kyrle as Captain Spruce, Mr. 
Billington as Morland, Mr. Thorne as Sam, and Miss 
Oliver as Mrs. Phobbs. In the guests at the county 
ball the audience might have recognised Miss Ada 
Swanborough, Miss Helen Barry, Miss E. Bufton, Miss 
Rose Coghlan, Miss Harrison, Miss Blanche Henri, 
Miss Caroline Hill, Miss Jenny Leferne, Miss Helen 
Meyrick, Miss Lydia Thompson, Miss F. Wright, 
Mrs. Billington, Mrs. Leigh Murray, Mrs. John 
Wood, Mr. J. H. Barnes, Mr. Walter Bentley, Mr. 
Carton, Mr. Conway, Mr. Julian Girard, Mr. W. 
Gordon, Mr. Herbert, Mr. Leathes, Mr. Macklin. 
Mr. Markby, Mr. Lin Rayne, and Mr. Villiers. 
It is to he hoped that Mr. Jefferson will be induced to 
repeat this performance, which may be regarded as 
finished in the highest degree. Never, it is certain, 
have the misfortunes of Mr. Golightly been more 
humorously depicted. Then came the “booing” 
scene from the Man of the World, in which Mr. Phelps, 
who is about to take a formal leave of the stage, again 
showed that as Sir Pertinax MacSycophant he stands 
without a rival. Mr. Hermann Vezin represented 


Egerton. The next feature in the programme was the 
Critic :— 

DABS. .6 osc ccesvecceeess Mr. Byron 

OE So cise Stein eee owen Mr. Clayton 

Under-Prompter ........... Mr. Sketchley 

POE sii «9.65 so Saeetaie enemies Mr. Mathews 
Characters in the Tragedy. 

Lord Bavletghs . .....5.0.0.0:00:00's Mr. Buckstone 

Governor of Tilbury Fort ..... Mr. Anson 

Earl of Leicester .......... Mr. J. Clarke 

Sir Walter Raleigh........ .. Mr. Righton 

Sir Christopher Hatton ...... Mr. Ter 

Master of the Horse ........ Mr. Stephens 

RINE. Sask foicle te Fores 5 aie bn Mr. Hill 

Don Ferolo Whiskerandos.... Mr. Toole 

BBG INIBO 6 wisi0ieicie cid ssaie-aioie Mrs. Hermann Vezin 

SAPO TNIONS 6.0.4 v:0nsi0re0isierwire Mrs. A. Mellon 

OGBHOMINE «5. eessicepn's<icis-vare Mrs. Chippendale 

MEEPEIEEE 5ia.:5 9:0, '4'ssivisla secure Miss Farren 

RRGIIMEINCLD. 3/0:5,0:9's:0 sa isicienisoie's | ae dou me fas 


In acccordance with time-honoured practice “gag” 
was freely indulged in. For example, Mr. Mathews, 
after dubbing the under-prompter “ Martha” Sketch- 
ley, in allusion to Mrs. Brown, corrected an error on 
Mr. Buckstone’s part with the remark, “I should have 
thought that by this time you knew your business.” 
Time was now pressing, and in order that the last 
selection on the list, Trial by Jury, might be played 
in full, the performance of The Critic was stopped. In 
the interval, the treasurer, Mr. Thompson, announced 
the result of the benefit as £3,250, including £250 
collected for Mr. Compton as a New Year's gift, and 
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£50 from Lady Bundett Coutts. Mr. Thompson added 
that £1,000 might be expected from Manchester, and 
smaller sums from othersources. That day £175 had been 
received. Mr. Harcourt afterwards read a graceful letter 
of thanks from Mr. Compton. This done, the curtain 
rose upon Trial by Jury :— 


The Learned Judge.......... Mr. Honey 
Counsel for the Plaintiff .... Mr. Fox 
pO enn Mr. Cummings 
WE alc cbis SG olagh 6.6 «ie Mr. Cecil 
PN as Cotac Gx eaicass tiene Mr. W. 8. Gilbert 


The jury, &c.—Messrs. Geo. Barrett, J. D. Beveridge, Edgar 
Bruce, A. Bishop, Furneaux Cook, H. Cox, F. G. Darrell, 
Everill, J. Fernandez, W. H. Fisher, G. Grossmith, jun., 
Hallam, F. W. Irish, H. Jackson, Kelleher, G. Loredan, 
J. Maclean, Marius, A. Matthison, A. Maltby, E. Murray, 
Howard Paul, H. Paulton, Penley, Harold Power, 
Rosenthal, Royce, J. D. Stoyle, J. G. Taylor, W. Terris, 
W. H. Vernon. 
ee Madame Pauline Rita. 

Bridesmaids—Misses Carlotta Addison, Kate Bishop, Lucy Buck- 
stone, Violet Cameron, Emily Cross, Ella Bictz, Camille 
Dubois, Kate Field, Emily Fowler, Maria Harris, Nelly 
Harris, Kathleen Irwin, Fanny Josephs, Jennie Lee, Fanny 
Leslie, Kate Philips, Emma Ritta, "‘Tleme Terry, Marion 
Terry, Lottie Venne. 


Madame Rita’s appearance as the plaintiff was 
warmly welcomed, and her singing amply justified 
the compliment. And so the performance for the 
benefit of Mr. Compton, an event which deserves 
notice even in a brief history of the theatre in our 
time, came to anend. The result, as we have said, 
was in every respect satisfactory, and the least that we 
can say of this quaint and irresistibly humorous 
comedian is that he well deserved it all. 

The new series of plays to be produced under the 
auspices of Mr. Charles Wyndham at the Crystal 
Palace was commenced on Tuesday last with Mr. 
Oxenford’s version of Fast Lynne, in which Miss Heath 
was the Lady Isabel, supported by Mr. Teesdale, Mr. 
George Barrett, Mr. Edgar, and Mr. Atkins. 








IN THE PROVINCES. 


-_eoo——— 


AST week Mr. Barry Sullivan was at Edinburgh. 
Though suffering from bronchitis, he managed to 

get through his performances with much of his usual 
effect, and at the conclusion the audience would greet 
him heartily. As before, he has with him Mr. Cathcart 
and Miss Adeline Stanhope. Mrs. J. B. Howard is 
excellent as Queen Elizabeth. The Edinburgh Theatre 
was occupied by Mr. Carl Rosa’s Opera Company, who 
gave the Flying Dutchman, Fra Diavolo, and the 
Water Carrier. Pantomime is still found attractive 
enough at the Princess’s Theatre, and at the Queen’s 
Mr. John Chute’s Gascon Company appeared in the 
Shaughraun. The pantomime at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Birmingham, gave place to Led Astray, with 
Miss Helen Barry in the part now associated with her 
name. The piece de résistance at the Royal Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool, was the Shaughraun, pliyed by 
what the author himself, in a note printed on the bills, 
describes as the “ only company capable of playing the 
piece.” The players to whom this eulogium prin- 
cipally applies are Mr. Chamberlain (Conn), Miss 
Rose Murray (Claire Ffolliot), and Miss Evelyn 
Rayne (Moya). The Woman of the People 
still drew crowds to the Royal Amphitheatre in 
the same town, and Mr. R. W. South’s opera bouffe 
company were at the Prince of Wales’s. Mr. Brandon 
Ellis opened an engagement in Bath in Through the 
World, a drama of Australian life. Mr. Morgan Smith 
created some effect at Belfast by his Gambia in the 
Slave, a part in which Macready frequently appeared 





darmg ‘his first engagement at Covent Garden. Ina 


- benefit performance ef Richard EJ]. at the Blackburn 


‘Theatre, on Friday last,a different repmesentative of 
the crook-back appeared in each of the five acts! Miss 
Rachel Sanger was the Eily O’Connor in a revival at 
the Brighton Theatre of the Colleen Bawn, while Herr 
and Mrs. Bandmann appeared at Cardiff in Romeo and 
Juliet, Othello, Macbeth, and the Lady of Lyons. 
Mr. W. Duck’s Our Boys’ Company “did well,” as 
the phrase is, at Exeter; Mr. H. Lorraine and Miss 
Kinsley were at the Gloucester Theatre Royal; Rob 
Roy figured in the bills at Great Grimsby; Mr. 
Charles Dillon was at Huddersfield; and a promising 
young actor, Mr. Wybert Rousby, could have been 
found playing Othello for his benefit in Jersey. The 
Shaughraun met with hearty welcome at Leeds—as 
where does he not? At the Leicester Theatre 
Royal, Mr. Elliott Galer was relying upon Mr. 
Matthison’s Enoch Arden, with Miss Rose Leclerq 
as Annie Lee. The Nottingham Theatre Royal 
unfortunately continued closed. There were some 
excellent programmes at the Theatre Royal, 
Norwich; Mr. Pennington played Hamlet and 
Richard IITI., and in the course of his engagement, of 
course, contrived to recite the Charge of the Light 
Brigade. Miss Bella Pateman appeared at Ports- 
mouth in the Prayer in the Storm. London 
Assurance was represented at Rochdale for the 
benefit of Miss Edgar, who played Grace Harkaway, 
with Miss Marriott for a Lady Gay Spanker. 
At the Southampton Theatre Mr.. James Bennett 
commenced a week’s engagement as Othello. Mr. F. 
Cooke’s Mawreen-na-laveen was brought out at the 
Gaiety Theatre, West Hartlepool, the author himself 
doubling Harry Doolan and the Rev. Theophilus 
O’Flaherty. For his benefit at Whitehaven, Mr. 
Osmond Tearle played Charles Surface. Mr. Craven 
Robertson’s Caste company was in possession of the 
Wolverhampton Theatre Royal, and All for Her, 
strengthened by Gould’s Hugh Trevor, Miss Stem- 
bridge’s Lady Marsden, and Mr. George Thorne’s 
Radford, has been well received at Worcester. 

Last night Mr. Phelps and Mr. Charles Matthews 
appeared at Manchester, the one at the Prince's and the 
other at the Theatre Royal. 





IN PARIS. 


———_+oo — 


Bt two of the novelties just produced in Paris call 
for notice this week. M. Cousins’s Patriotes, 
a piece intended to depict the agitation occasioned 
amongst the rural population of France by the appear- 
ance of Joan of Arc, has been brought out at the 
Troisieme Théatre Francais without success. M. 
Cousins is by no means equal to his task, ‘but it 
must be admitted that even a striking play on this 
subject could not produce a deep impression in an 
age when La Pucelle dOrleans is still a popular 
book. The new opera comique at the Théatre Lyrique, 
Le Timbre d’Argent, the libretto by MM. Jules 
Barbier and Michel Carré, and the music by M. St. 
Saéns, in heart a Wagnerite, has had a much better 
fate. The story of this piece, as will soon be seen, 
can hardly be considered new. Conrad, a poor 
Viennese painter, is desperately enamoured of a 
balierina known as La Fiammetta, who, however, 
is to be won only by gold. The first scene re- 
presents a studio, with the young painter tossing 
feverishly on his bed and _ reflecting bitterly 
upon his poverty. He is about to lay violent hands 
upon himself when Dr. Spiridion, a magician, comes 
in. ‘Each time you strike this,” says the magician, 
taking a silver bell from under his cloak, “ money will 
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flow into your pockets, but each time you do so, a 
relative or a friend whom you love will die.” Conrad 
recklessly accepts the offer ; a heap of gold appears on 
his table, and at the same moment the father of a 
girl to whom he is betrothed falls dead. Subsequently 
we find him in La Fiammetta’s dressing-room at the 
theatre, Spiridion himself, effectually disguised, being 
there to outbid his offers to the two fascinating 
ballerina and so urge him on to destruction. Mad- 
dened by his ill-success, especially on remembering at 
what a price he obtains his wealth, he wanders about 
the streets, .and in one scene is surrounded and 
ridiculed in a public square during the Carnival by a 
number of masks. Before long he despairingly breaks 
the bell, only to die immediately afterwards. The 
scene here shifts to the studio, and the audience dis- 
cover that Dr. Spiridion is simply the creation of the 
painter’s over-oppressed brain. The piece ends with 
the marriage of Conrad—now cured both of his fever 
and his passion for Fiammetta—to the girl previously 
alluded to. The incidents of Le Timbre d’ Argent 
it need not be said, are not unfamiliar to the 
playgoer. Conrad is a Faust and Spiridion a 
Mephistopheles on a very reduced scale, and the 
“dream” surprise reminds us of Mr. Byron’s Uncle 
Dick’s Darling and earlier plays; but what we 
miss in novelty of incident is made up for by the 
excellence of the music, which proves that M. de 
Saint Saéns can write for the voice to good purpose. 
The score, it should be stated, was written twelve 
years ago, before Wagner’s theories had begun to 
exercise any influence over his style. Le Timbre 
@ Argent was originally written as a drama for the 
Odéon Theatre, and underwent many vicissitudes before 
it was adapted to the purposes of comic opera. M. 
Blum is the Conrad, M. Melchisedec the Spiridion, and 
Madame Théodore the Fiammetta. 

There were three interesting morning performances 
last Sunday—at the Odéon of the Abbé de l’Epée, 
at the Porte St. Martin of Goldoni’s Bowrru Bren- 
faisant, and at the Troisieme Théatre Frangais of 
Le Philosophe Marié. De Bourru Bienfaisant was 
represented for the first time in 1771, about ten 
years after the author arrived in Paris to write 
for the Comédie Italienne. Préville, Molé, Bellecourt, 
and Mdlle. Doligny were in the caste. Goldoni was in 
a private box on the first night, marching back- 
wards and forwards throughout the representation, 
the result of which more than came up to his expecta- 
tions. ‘ Come,” said Dauberval at the close, “you 
must show yourself.” ‘Show myself to whom ?” asked 
the dramatist. ‘To the audience, who are calling for 
you.” “No, no, my friend; let me depart.” Le 
Kain and Brizard here good-humouredly pulled him 
from the box and compelled him to go on the 
stage, and, of course; he made his bow. The “call” 
system found in Goldoni a determined opponent. 
He “could not,” he tells us, in his memoirs, “con- 
ceive why a man should, as it were, say to the 
spectators, ‘Here I am, gentlemen, ready for your 
applause?” His wife and nephew, who were waiting 
for him in a coach, “wept for joy at his success, but 
were ready to die of laughter when they heard of his 
appearing on the stage.” 

Le Docteur Ox is to be withdrawn in a week or 
two from the bills of the Variétés. La Courte 
Echelle, by M. de Laronnat, with music by M. 
Membrée, is said to be in preparation at the Théatre 
Lyrique. A drama in four acts, and in verse, by M. 
Paul Delair, entitled Garin, has been accepted 
at the Thédtre Frangais, where Regnard’s Joueur, 
originally produced in 1696, is in rehearsal, M. 
Delaunay being cast for Valére. Mdlle. Sarah Bern- 
hardt has been yery ill, but is now much better. M. 
Franceschi has finished his bust for the next Salon 
of Madame Judic. 





IN BERLIN. 


—1 oo —— 


INCE the beginning of the year Berlin, “the 
kJ capital of the Teutonic barbarians,” has numbered 
an additional theatre—a French company have had a 
stage fitted up in the concert hall of the Royal 
Schauspielhaus, and are representing the master- 
pieces of their native land. Upto the year 1848—an 
eventful era both for German States and German 
stages—Berlin could, boast of an excellent French 
playhouse, in which there were regular performances 
twice a-week. But the stormy times of the Revo- 
lution scattered the actors, and German plays 
again monopolised the stage. At long intervals, it is 
true, a strolling player, and even whole itinerant com- 
panies, ventured as far north as the banks of the Spree ; 
and during the summer of 1850 and 1851, Rachel 
Felix and her troupe took leading parts at the Opera 
House. The Friedrich-Wilhelm and the Wallner 
Theatres have at various times also had French actors 
on the boards. For the first three months of the year 
1870, a French company, under the management of 
Luguet and the patronage of Konig Wilhelm, again 
erected their booth; but the outbreak of the war once 
more put them to flight. An attempt of Luguet in 
1874 to reinstal his people failed; the French news- 
papers loaded their unpatriotic countrymen with 
reproaches, and Berlin playgoers, on their part, 
rather gave the Gallic actors the cold shoulder, for 
the hatreds engendered by the war were not yet 
dead. This time, however, Emil Neumann the 
manager, and the actors, cannot possibly complain 
of lack of public favour. The Frenchmen are en- 
camped fast by the court actors, though we are half 
afraid that a troupe of Germans migrating to Paris 
would hardly find similar accommodation in the 
Théatre Frangais.” The company have been giving 
of late:—Le Piano de Berthe, Nos Intimes, Le Roman 
Mun Jeune Homme Pauvre, Paul Forestier, Le 
Passant, Jeanne qui rit et Jeanne qui pleure; but 
these are stale pieces compared with what the Berlin 
public wish to see. M. Dumas’ Etrangére, M. Sardou’s 
Dora, and MM. Erckmann-Chatrian’s Ami Fritz, for 
example. It is all very well, says a German critic, for 
us to read in the journals accounts of the interest and 
controversy awakened by such plays as La Fille de 
Roland, Rome Vaincue, &c.; what he wants is that a 
French company shall without more ado come and 
give them downright dramatic reality, convince them to 
their eyes and ears of the artistic merit of new creations. 
And, indeed, one would think all men should only 
judge of a song when it is sung, and a play when it is 
acted. 

The most interesting piece of news from Berlin is 
that a new four-act comedy, by Friedrich Spielhagen, 
entitled, Der Lustige Rath, or what we may call “ The 
Comic Counsellor,” has been produced at the Residenz 
Theater. Spielhagen has written twice already, and 
with success, for the stage, though he is better known 
Germany as the author of Problematische Naturen 
and In der Zwilften Stunde—two charming novels. 
The plot of the play is something in this wise: 
Brunhilde, the fair and gifted daughter of Squire 
Weissenberg, falls. violently in love at first sight with 
a retired captain of engineers, Ernst Bronn, who 
arrives at the house of her father with a commission 
from a rich manufacturer, Christian Knorre, to negotiate 
for the purchase of the estate. It is true that Ernst 
at heart returns the girl’s affection, though he is not 
bold enough to make an open confession to the high- 
born wealthy heiress, while accident and misunder- 
standing further conspire to keep the lovers apart. 
The man of trade would fain see the sensible man of 
business become his son-in-law, and the Baroness von 
Grobitz, an old friend of Weissenberg’s, on the other 
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hand, is plotting the alliance of Brunhilde with her own 
nephew, a dashing young cavalry officer named Felix von 
Borg. Clarchen and Felix, however, have long had a 
mutual attachment, though two obstacles to their union 
have to be overcome—the aristocratic pride of the 
baroness and the plebian prejudices of Clarchen’s father. 
In the further development of these relations, a time 
comes when Brunhilde imagines herself slighted by Ernst, 
and Clarchen thinks she has been jilted by Felix. 
But now a neighbour of Weissenberg’s is called in, a 
Herr von Frechow, the Der lustige Rath — lustige 
like Shakespeare’s fools with a dash of melancholy. 
He is required to act as mediator, and to assist in clear- 
ing up complications, for which, indeed, his counsel is 
partly to blame. This task he performs reluctantly 
and with a bleeding heart, for he himself is in love with 
the fair Brunhilde. Ultimately, however, the respective 
lovers are securely restored to one another’s arms. The 
piece has met with a very warm reception, and, despite 
some few inconsistencies, may be regarded as the most 
valuable addition to the stage this season. 

A four-act comedy by Ernst Eckstein, entitled A 
Pessimist, produced at the Court Theatre at the 
end of January, must be added to the list of failures, 
the idea of the poet being too subjective, and unfitted 
for dramatic handling. But The Lion of the Day, on 
the other hand, a laughable, though nonsensical piece, 
by H. Wilken, produced at the Wallner Theatre, seems 
to have had ashort and successful run. Through three 
acts a foolish literary man, Florian Gallenberger, 
persistently pursues his reviewer, Priifer, in order to 
take vengeance on him with a cudgel for a biting 
critique. Of course the avenger is on the false 
scent, for the famous poet and critic, Priifer, is in 
the habit of assuming the name of Kriiger when 
travelling, whilst a conceited operator on corns borrows 
the title Doctor on his errands of mercy; and the 
mistakes and ludicrous incidents produced by this 
exchange of rapiers suffice to set the theatre in a roar, 
the spectators hardly knowing whether to laugh more 
at the wit of the fool or the foolishness of the wit. 

Last of all we find our old friend Herr Sontag, 
whom we left at the close of an article in our last 
number invoking aid from heaven to bear up under 
his heavy affliction, has been doing Gastspiel (our 
readers will remember what that means) at the 
Residenz-Theater with a new rendering of Balzac’s 
Le Faiseur (stock-jobber)—a character, by-the-by, 
which our own authors have singularly enough neglected 
turning to good account, considering the infinite number 
of company-mongers and bubble-blowers who infest the 
City. But true it is that poets, like the fox that snapped 
at the shadow in the stream, have ever a tendency to 
wander in search of the more remote, thereby entirely 
missing what is passing under their very noses. For 
one divine bard who can extort poetry from a poor 
seamstress over a shirt in a London garret, or an insect 
upon a lady’s bonnet in a Scotch kirk, you will find a 
thousand sentimental mediocrities working themselves 
up into a spurious rage over the woes of Niobe, and 
laboriously squeezing the very last drop of water out of 
Jason’s fleece. 





IN MADRID. 


ee 


HERE is not much to record about the Madrid 
theatres since we last wrote. Don José Echegaray, 
whose striking drama O Locura 6 Santidad we noticed 
last week, has since produced at the Teatro Espafiol a 
one-act proverb entitled Iris de Paz (A Pledge of 
Peace), in which he sets forth in harmonious verse the 
dangers of a protracted honeymoon. The piece, a very 
slight one, is suggestive of a French origin, though we 





cannot trace it to any definite source. The characters 
are but two in number, a married couple. The honey- 
moon has reached its sixth month, and the husband 
has grown weary of the monotony of his happiness, 
when temptation arises in the shape of a letter 
from a staunch friend of his bachelor days giving 
him an assignation. While he is hesitating between 
the calls of duty and pleasure the letter falls 
into the hands of his wife, whom it sorely dis- 
tresses. The husband has yielded to temptation 
and is about to set out for the rendezvous, but 
his wife diverts him from his purpose by disclosing the 
fact that she is in that interesting condition which 
ought to cement their union. With Vico as the 
husband, and Elisa Boldun (at whose annual benefit 
the piece was produced) as the wife, Iris de Paz was 
quite successful, though it bears some marks of hasty 
composition. This is not the first time that Don José 
Echegaray has descended from his favourite tragic 
themes to a topic of this light texture. Last 
year, also on the occasion of the annual benefit 
of Elisa Boldun, the actress whose name _ is 
associated with his greatest creations, he pro- 
duced a one-act piece, entitled El Sol que nace 
y el Sol que muere (The Rising and the Setting 
Sun), which was much admired. Apropos of 
Seiior Echegaray, we should state that we were mistaken 
in saying last week that this writer’s great drama, 
O Loeura 6 Santidad, had come to the end of its 
successful career. It is still being played several times 
a week, and its popularity postpones the production of 
several important novelties, which are in preparation at 
the Teatro Espanol. The principal of these coming 
productions is a drama of historical interest, in verse, 
entitled La Concepcion de Murillo, by a young poet 
whose name is not yet disclosed. 

At the Teatro de la Comedia there has been pro- 
duced with much success a comedy in two acts by Don 
Carlos Coello, who has been a favourite with the people 
of Madrid ever since the production of his farcical 
comedy, De Madrid & Biarritz, which, though brought 
out some nine years ago, still holds its place on the 
boards. Coello has since had many brilliant successes 
both in tragedy and in comedy. Of the former we may 
mention El Principe Hamlet, founded on Shakspeare’s 
play, and La Mujer Propia, and of the latter El Siglo 
que viene (The coming Age), which established its au- 
thor’s claim to a high rank among the comic dramatists of 
Spain. His new work, entitled La Pena negra, is also in 
the comic vein. Founded upon the well-known old 
vaudeville Un Monsieur qui suit les Femmes, it is 
said to be far superior to its model. We need hardly 
narrate the story of Alexander, the woman-follower, 
who is subjected to the punishment indicated in the 
title of the Spanish version by a baroness upon whom 
he forces his attentions, and who turns out to be the 
aunt of the young lady whom he really loves. The 
amusing situations of the French original are pre- 
served, but the sparkling dialogue is mainly due to 
Seftor Coello’s own facile pen. With a clever actor of 
the familiar name of Mario, in the part of Alexander 
(a favourite character of M. Ravel’s in his young days), 
and with the beautiful Sefiora Alvarez Tubau as the 
Baroness, La Pena negra quite fulfils its purpose, and 
keeps the house in a state of hilarity from beginning 
to end. 

This successful comedy was preceded by a one-act 
piece in verse, entitied Donde las dan las toman, by 
an unknown author, who had not the good fortune to 
please the audience ; and the concluding lines, in which 
all the characters ask for applause, elicited nothing but 
sibilant signs of condemnation. Last Tuesday, to 
supply the place of this unfortunate piece, a new two- 
act comedy in verse, by Don Juan José Herranz, entitled 
Los Cursis, of which we may speak on a future occasion, 
was produced and received with applause. 
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MM. Delacour and Hennequin’s clever comedy, 
Les Dominos Roses, which was the success of the 
Paris Vaudeville last year, and has since gone the 
round ef most of the capitals. of Europe, was produced 
early in the year at Madrid im a Spanish version by 
Sefores Navarrete and Pima, under the title of Los 
Doménos blamecos. It was very successful, and is now 
being played with equal success at Valladolid, Seville, 
Barcelona, and other Spanish cities. 





IN MILAN. 


1 


| the brilliant but unwholesome productions 
of Dumas fils, Sardou, and other dramatists of 
the modern French school, Italian versions of many of 
which were performed by the Bellotti-Bon company in 
the early weeks of the year, the good people of Milan 
must turn with pleasure to the pure creations of the 
Venetian school, which are now being set before them 
at the Manzoni Theatre by the genial Moro-Lin com- 
pany. The most prominent of the dramatists who have 
recently written plays in the fluent and expressive 
dialect of Venice, and drawn their characters from the 
humbler classes of the lively and impressionable people 
of that city of canals and gondoliers, are Signor 
Giacinto Gallina, whose El Moroso della Nonna 
attained immense success last year, and is said to be 
deserving of a permanent place in the dramatic litera- 
ture of Italy, and Signor Riccardo Selvatico, whose 
I Reeini da}Festa, after a triumphant career in Venice, 
is now drawing crowded houses at the Manzoni Theatre 
in Milan. We shall give a brief sketch of the plot of 
the latter comedy, though its charm lies not so much 
in the story as in the animated dialogue, the life-like 
characters, the minute; details of a picturesque 
domestic life, sketched with the accuracy of a 
Teniers, the genial warmth of sentiment, and the 
delicate development of tender emotions. The action 
takes place in the humble dwelling of Pasquale, a 
gondolier, whose daughter Lucia has married a young 
man named Nane against the will of his father, Bortolo, 
a well-to-do fisherman, surly in manner, but not really 
ill-natured. His father having cast him off when he 
married, Nane lives with his father-in-law in such a 
state of poverty that when the first baby comes home 
he has to pawn the festival ear-rings to buy a cradle. 
Everything is ultimately set to rights by Lucrezia, a 
woman in Mrs. Gamp’s line of business, who has none 
of that vicious old lady’s amusing peculiarities save 
her loquacity, but on the contrary becomes the good 
genius of any household where her services are called 
into requisition. This worthy woman contrives to bring 
old Bortolo to the gondolier’s house on the day when 
the child is to be christened; the sight of his grand- 
child moves the surly old man, who forgives his son, and 
joins the humble but joyous family party in celebrating 
the christening. The scene in which Bortolo yields to 
his desire to see the child, which, after a momentary 
struggle to maintain his anger, he takes up tenderly in 
his arms, while the parents watch the proceeding 
through the key-hole, is perfectly charming, and con- 
tains a pleasing mixture of comic and pathetic effects. 
The members of the Moro-Lin company thoroughly 
identify themselves with their several parts, and play 
this charming comedy with admirable ensemble. Moro- 
Lin himself gives.a life-like representation of Pasquale, 
the lazy, good-tempered Venetian gondolier, while his 
wife perfectly realizes the kind-hearted and loquacious 
Luerezia. Bortolo finds an able representative im Signor 
Covi, who plays with much natural sentiment his scene 
with the baby ; and all the minor parts are performed 
in an intelligent and effective manner. The Venetian 
dialect is unfortunately not very easy to understand for 





Italians of other distriets, much less for foreigners, 


rapidity of utterance being one of its distinctive fea- 
tures. The play would, however, hardly bear transla- 
tion into Italian, for much of its charm would evaporate 
in the process, and, indeed, many of the quaint and 
forcible idioms of the Venetian patois are quite un- 
translatable. 

The pure Lingua Toscana.at present fares badly at 
Milan, for while Venetian is spoken nightly at the 
Manzoni Theatre, two other houses, the Teatro 
Milanese and the Teatro della Canobbiana, are de- 
voted to plays in the Milanese dialect. At the former 
there has just been produced a piece by Signor Giraud, 
who is at once author, leading actor, and manager of 
the theatre. The piece, which is entitled Minestron, 
contains a little of everything, from tragedy to farce, 
one of the most successful scenes being a brief parody. 
of La Traviata, in which the popular Signor Ferravilla, 
as Violetta, displays marvellous comic and musical 
talents. The Mimestron contains good parts for all the 
leading members of the company, and achieved a swecés 
de fou rire. The Teatro della Canobbiana has pro- 
dueed a new comedy by Signor Grandi, entitled Cha 
fa ben trova ben. It relies to some extent on a 
good ballet. 

A word more about Signor Caccia’s version of The 
New Magdalen, to which we alluded last week. The 
only change made by the Italian adaptor is to turn the 
the Rev. Julian Gray into a magistrate. To this injudi- 
cious alteration is attributed the comparative failure of 
the play, the preaching tone of Julian Gray being 
deemed out of place in the mouth of alawyer. Signora 
Marini gave a striking representation of the heroine ; 
and in the great scene with Lady Janet elicited much 
applause ; but, on the whole, La Nuova Maddalena 
was not a success. It was produced some time before 
the Bellotti-Bon Company left Milan. 





IN AMERICA. 


ee 2 oo meee 


UR advices from New York are to the 18th ult, 
The good fortune which befel the managers a 
few weeks ago might be said to continue. The 
Danischeffs at the Union Square Theatre, Lemons at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre, Our Boarding House at 
the Park Theatre, and Fifth Avenue at Booth’s Theatre 
—all were drawing large audiences. Good wine, we 
are told, needs no bush ; but this has not prevented the 
management of Booth’s Theatre from sending men to 
the Grand Central Depét, when a train comes in, to 
advertise by. word of mouth the various attractions of— 
not at the—Fifth Avenue. Daly’s Round the Clock 
was revived at the Olympic on the 12th, and gave rise 
to a really serious accident. The dress of an actor in 
the company was set on fire by a lighted lycopodium. 
The flames were immediately extinguished, and be- 
fore the actor had received much injury, by one of 
the buckets of water which are now kept at the sides 
of the stage; and it was only by a miracle that a panic 
did not seize the audience. A version of the Voyage 
dans la Lune is to succeed Round the World wm 
Eighty Days at Niblo’s Garden, with Miss Jennie 
Hughes as the Prince. Monsieur Alphonse—already 
made familiar to English playgoers by Mdlle. 
Beatrice’s Company—has been played in English at 
the Grand House, and Mdlle. Aimée is firmly 
established at the Eagle Theatre. 

Miss Neilson has been very successful in Cymbeline 
at Philadelphia, and has deserved her success. The 
journalists like those at Richmond, seem to 
have completely lost their heads in writing about the 
performance. 7 
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RICHARD III. AT THE LYCEUM.* 





M®* Irving here places before the publie in a book 
J form “the tragedie of King Richard III,” as 
it has been arranged for representation at the Lyceum. 
“In making that arrangement,” he says, in a short but 
interesting preface, “ I have been actuated by an earnest 
desire to rescue from the limbo of ‘ plays for the closet 
and not for the stage’ a tragedy which, in my humble 
opinion, possesses a variety of action and unity of con- 
struction which readily account for its great popularity 
in the days-of the author. The taste of a succeeding 
generation overlaid it with ornament as antagonistic to 
the fashions of our own day as the hair-powder and knee- 
breeches which were then indispensable to the recognised 
playgoer. But while fashions change truth remains 
unalterable, and the words of Shakspere now speak to the 
human soul of human passions as clearly as when they 
were written, and require no interpolations to convey 
their lesson to succeeding generations. Of the favour 
with which this version of Richard III. has been 
received it is not for me to speak. I trust, however, 
it is not egotism that induces me to add that the 
crowning satisfaction to me has been the thought that 
by this successful restoration of the text of Shakspere , 
to the London stage I have been able to lay a laurel 
spray on the grave of my honoured and regretted friend, 
the late manager of the Lyceum Theatre.” 

The alterations made by Mr. Irving are only such as 
are called for by the convenience of the audience and 
the necessities of the stage. In regard to the first 
point, the majority of our.playgoers, unlike their pro- 
genitors, dine late and live in the suburbs, and Richard 
ITI. could not well be represented in its integrity in 
less than four hours and-a-half. Mr. Irving has con- 
tinued to make many omissions without perceptibly 
affecting the strength and intellectual completeness 
of the piece, and has very considerably altered the 
original arrangements of the acts and scenes. Thus, in 
the Lyceum version, the first act, instead of including 
the scene in which Margaret delivers her Cassandra-like 
curses, ends with Gloster’s soliloquy after his triumph 
over Lady Anne :— 


“ Shine out, fair sun, till I have bought a glass, 

That I may see my shadow as I pass ;” 
and Margaret’s scene goes with those of the murder of 
Clarence and the last illness of Edward to make the 
second act. This arrangement, we think, is more 
dramatic than that of the original. In the other act 
the changes are not so sweeping. To suit the rearrange- 
ment several transpositions have had to be made, but 
in no instance is anything interpolated. Colley Cibber’s 
version of Richard III., as has previously been 
remarked in these columns, is doomed; and we are 
greatly mistaken if the version under notice does not 
before long become the recognised acting edition of the 
play. 





EN PASSANT. 





Tue Committee of the Garrick Club, it may be presumed, are 
at length beginning to see the errors of their ways. They 
recently elected seven out of eight candidates, a circumstance 
which is calculated to take away one’s breath. But, unfor- 
tunately for the reputation of the Club, the eighth candidate was 
Mr. David James, who as an actor and as the manager of the 
Vaudeville Theatre had special claims to the privilege he seemed 
to covet. The French Academy in the seventeenth century 
refused to open its doors to Moliére. After his death they 





* Shakspere’s King Richard III, arranged for the stage exclu- 
sively from the author’s text by Henry Irving, and originally 
a. January 29, 1877, at the Lyceum Theatre. London: 
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placed his bust in their hall, writing underneath it “ Nothing was 
wanting to the glory of Moliére ; Moliére was wanting to ours.” 
The Garrick Club mey have to say something to the same effect 
in regard to several men who have allowed their names to be 
inserted in its candidate book. 

Tux readers of a New York paper were recently startled by 
seeing in it an article headed “ Boucicault on Fire.” Startled is 
not too strong a term, for if the actoy had actually set himself on 
fire some such heading would in all probability have been employed 
by American editors in chronicling the occurrence. It turned out, 
however, that the article was nothing but a letter from Mr. 
Boucicault on the subject of fires in theatres. 

Tue Junior Garrick Club are fairly entitled to our sympathy- 
Only three weeks back they found to their consternation that the 
Era contained an advertisement requesting ballet-girls desirous of 
obtaining engagements to address their applications, photographs 
enclosed, to one of its most severely respectable members, and 
the secretary pro. tem., Mr. Ramshire, indignantly wrote to 
declare that the “corner blessing,” as Garrick called the house» 
‘was not to be used for so objectionable a purpose. But an unkinder 
cut than this was to come. Before daybreak last Thursday, we 
learn from the police report, the billiard-marker of the club, Mr. 
William Pincher, was found by a police-constable near Stamford- 
street, Blackfriars, with some bottles of dry champagne in 
his pocket. One bottle had just fallen on the pavement with 
disastrous results; but Mr. Pincher, in nowise discouraged by the 
mishap, had uncorked and was preparing to enjoy another. The 
constable demanded to now how he came by the wine. “The 
Junior Garrick Club, where I work, is in the Bankruptcy Court,” 
responded Mr. Pincher, “and these bottles of champagne have 
been given to me instead of wages.” The constable, not believing 
the statement, locked him up, and later in the same day, the | 
active Mr. Ramshire having gone to the police court and given 
evidence, Mr. Pincher was sent to prison for four months. To 
find that the “corner blessing” had been used for an objectionable 
purpose was in all conscience distressing enough, but who would 
venture to describe the feelings with which the committee read 
their billiard-marker’s somewhat premature statement ? 

Tuenrz is reason to believe that musical amateurs will not have 
occasion to regret the absence of Her Majesty’s Opera Company 
during the season, although Mr. Chatterton and Mr. Mapleson 
have not been able to come to terms. Another theatre is to be 
rented, and the “ prospective arrangements,” which will shortly 
be published, will announce the engagement of such artistes 
as Mdlle. Titiens, Madame Nilsson, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Signor 
Campanini, M. Faure, and Signor Rota, Sir Michael Costa is to be 
the conductor. The works in connection with the new National 
Opera House on the Thames Embankment, although showing but 
little progress, are being continued, and Mr. Mapleson has every 
reason to hope for the completion of the undertaking before the 
commencement of the season of 1878. 

Mr. Bovucicavtt is not to be beaten if he can help it. His ap- 
peal to the judges having been ineffectual, he inserts in Dublin 
papers the following advertisement:—“ An English Court of 
Justice decreed my work, The Shaughraun, to be legitimate 
plunder, and issued licence for British piracy. I appeal to the 
Dublin people to protect me from any pirate seeking refuge in my 


‘native city with the intention of violating my rights.” It remains 


to be seen whether the respect of the Dublin people for Mr. 
Boucicault and “fair play” will or will not prevail over their 
liking for an amusing and “ patriotic” drama. 

TuE critic of L’Echo expresses in a few words a very decided 


opinion as to MM. Decourcelles and Clareties play, Le Pére. In 


his review of the theatrical performances of Paris we find the 
following paragraph :—“ Gymnase. Le Pere. Ah! Oh! Euh! 
Pssss! Chut! Peuh!” 

Mr. Txnnyson was present last week at a representation of 
Richard III, at the Lyceum, and was observed to be unusually 
enthusiastic in his demonstrations of approval. 

M. Sarpovu’s Dora, which, as we have announced in our last 
issue, has been produced in Rome, Florence, and Milan, is to be 
translated for the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Mr. Bancroft, the 
World states, went over on Ash Wednesday to see the perfor- 
mance at the Vaudeville and to make arrangements for its 
production in England, returning in time to play in Perw on 
Thursday. 
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“ Hasxa,” an “ original romantic drama,” by Mr. Henry Spicer, 
will be produced at Drury-lane next Saturday. Mr. Wm. Cres- 
wick and Miss Leighton are at the head of the cast. The 
pantomine was performed for the last time yesterday, the returns 
being added to the funds of the Royal Dramatic College. 

Arter the present run of The Queen of Connaught, Mr. 
Flockton secedes from the Olympic. During his engagements 
there Mr. Flockton has played Mr. Bintry in No Thoroughfare, 
the Duke de Nevers in The Duke’s Device, King William in 
Clancarty, and Dunbeg in the Queen of Connaught. 

Mr. Biancuarp is engaged on the new piece for the clever 
children at the Adelphi. It will probably be Fortuno, and may 
be produced at Whitsuntide, or earlier, if the pantomime of 
Goody Two Shoes should be withdrawn. 

Mr. Epwarp Terry leaves London for a long provincial tour 
on the 9th proximo. He takes Miss Lottie Venn and three other 
well-known burlesque players to support him. 

Tue Duke’s Theatre will be opened on the 3lst by Mr. Mayer 
with a version of L’ Affair Coverley, a piece which, it may be re- 
membered, is founded upon-the Tichborne case. 

Mr. Grorere GrossmiTH’s musical scena Cups and Saucers 
may be produced as an afterpiece at the Gaiety at Easter, Mr. 
Grossmith himself appearing. 

Mr. Burnanv’s new piece ts to be produced at the Criterion. 
It is called The Headless Man, and though written in three acts 
will be played in two. 

Mr. Cuartes AsHForp, nephew of Mr. David James, will 
resume the character of Welch in Foul Play, when that piece is 
revived at the Olympic. 

MADAME Pauline Lucca is expected to appear this season at the 
Royal Italian Opera. 

Tue Three Parts of Henry VI. and Richard IIL, it is under- 
stood, are in preparation at the Manchester Theatre Royal, the 
Hon. Lewis Wingfield looking to the decorations and dresses. 

Mr. Joun Brocxsank, of Trinity College, Cambridge, is about 
to make the tour of the northern provinces with a company to 
play modern comedies and several works of his own in the same 
department. It is believed that Miss Rhodes is engaged, and that 
négotiations are pending with Miss Eleanor Bufton and others. 
One of Mr. Brockbank’s pieces is the Brother’s Revenge, known to 
most Varsity men as having been played at Cambridge in the 
summer of 1875. 

M. Emitz pr Grrarpin has presented Clesinge’s statue of 
George Sand to the French government, who have ordered it to 
be placed opposite that of Voltaire in the public foyer of the 
Théatre Francais. 

Ir is proposed to erect a statue to the memory of Auber at 
Caen, his native place, and a subscription has been set on foot for 
this purpose. 

Tue foundation-stone of the Shakspere Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, will be laid on Shakspere’s birthday, the 
23rd prox. 

Ir is stated that Bret Harte and Mark Twain are conjointly 
writing a play. 

Tue last volume of Jules Janin’s library has been disposed of. 
The Catalogue de la Comédie Frangaise brought 1000f. 





ANNALS OF THE IRISH STAGE. 


—wo— 


I. 


la drama rose comparatively late in Ireland. Its 

first form, as in other countries, was that of the 
mystery or scriptural play. Some of the announce- 
ments of the pieces are exceedingly naive. For 
instance, The Creation will be played by the Drapers ; 
Melchisedec and Lot, by the Barbers; Balak and 
Balaam, by the Carpenters; The Shepherds Watching 
their Sheep by Night, by the Painters and Glaziers ; 
The Ascension, by the Tailors; The Descent into Hell, 
by the Cvoks. In the first of the mysteries just 
named the action extends from the creation of the 
world to the expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise, 





the Deity being represented on the stage as an old 
man. 

Plays were introduced into Ireland in Elizabeth’s 
time. One of the first acted there was the Royal 
Master, from which Buckingham is thought to have 
derived the eccentric idea of having a prologue to the 
Rehearsal spoken by personifications of thunder and 
lightning.. The Irish Rebellion of 1641 put an end to 
stage plays for twenty years; but in 1662 a Mr. Ogilby 
obtained a renewal of the patent, and the theatre in 
Dublin was again opened. On the death of Ogilby, in 
1672, the office of Master of the Revels was given to 
one Ashbury, who formed a company of extraordinary 
merit. This company included Mrs. Butler, an actress 
of note at that time, and Mr. Thomas Betterton, from 
London. The latter had only £4 a-week as salary. 
On one occasion, in a fit of enthusiasm, the manager 
presented him with five guineas, and the gift was 
spoken of by everybody as one of unexampled muni- 
ficence. Among the plays produced while Betterton 
was a member of the company was Shakspere’s Timon 
of Athens. 

In 1715 Quin appeared in Dublin in the character 
of Able in the Committee; or, the Faithful Husband. 
Farquhar, too, appeared shortly afterwards at the same 
theatre, and we are told with great simplicity, “ that he 
was not a performer of eminence, but that by his writings 
he would reflect honour upon his country.” He was 
not, however, overpaid. We should have expected that 
one of the comic dramatists of the Restoration, “ though 
not a performer of eminence,” would have received more 
than twenty shillings a-week, but that was his pay. 

On St. Stephen’s day in 1711 an accidentZwhich led 
to curious results occurred. A play called the Libertine, 


_ a grossly immoral and licentious play, was being acted 


to a house crowded in every part when the galleries 
gave way, and many persons were seriously injured. 
The public considered the accident as a judgment on 
the audience for witnessing so wicked a play, and many 
were found to bear witness that the candles burnt blue 
on the night of the accident. This statement was so 
devoutly believed that the play was not again acted for 
twenty years—until, in fact, it seemed probable that 
Providence had forgotten all about the matter. 

Joseph Ashbury died in 1720, and his son-in-law, 
Thomas Elrington, succeeded him in the management 
of the Dublin Theatre. Lord Mountjoy enabled the 
latter to obtain a post in the Quit Rent Office, which 
he held as well as that of gunner in the artillery ; and 
doubtless he found the emoluments very useful during 
bad seasons at the theatre. Many plays, good, bad, 
or indifferent, were acted between 1720-31—among 
others, George Barnwell and The Beggar’s Opera. It 
is not remarkable, when we consider the risk involved in 
the production of a play so unlike anything which has 
gone before it on the English stage, that it should at first 
have been shied at by the London managers, and it 
was with great difficulty that Rich, the manager of 
Lincoln’s Inn Theatre, could be prevailed upon to give 
it atrial. The account of its reception on the first 
night is curious :— 


“The first act past with silent attention, not a hand moved ; its 
originality surprised them. At the conclusion of the act the 
oalidans rose, and every man, fearful of his own judgment, 
seemed eager to learn that of his neighbour; the result, how- 
ever, was generally in its favour.” 


An old announcement of Richard III. in Ward’s 
time will bear transcribing for the sake of the delicious 
absurdity of its ending :— 


“Theatre Royal. 

By his Majesty's Company of Comedians. 
For the Benefit of Mr. Ward, 
By-Desire of several Persons of Quality, 
On Monday, March 22, 1731, will be acted 
the True and Ancient History of 
King Richard the Third, 

Written by the Fameous Shakespeare, 
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Cémtaining the Distresses and Death of Henry the Sixth, 
The Artful Acquisition of the Crown by King Richard the Third, 
The Cruel Slee of the young Princes, King Edward the Fifth 
Dake of Buckingham, The Landing of the Duke ot York at Milford 
Dake of Bucki The of of York at Mi 
Haven, The Death of King Richard in the memorable battle 
of Bosworth-field, being the last that was fought between the 
contending Houses of York and Lancaster. With many other 
historical passages.” 
Here follows the caste, among which is Mr. H. Elring- 
tom as King Henry and Mr. Ward as Richard Duke of 
Gloucester. The following addition to the play shows 
that the grotesque absurdity of the introduction of 
Loeke’s music in Macbeth had once an equal on the Irish 
stage. 

And a new humorous Opera Epilogue, to be spoken and sung by 
Mrs. Sterling in the prs of 4 


Anne’s Ghost. 
The songs to old Ballad Tunes. 


The Wards, having quarrelled with this company, 
set up in business on their own account at a booth 
in Fownes Court lately occupied by Madame Violante, 
in whose service a little girl named Margaret Wof- 
fington may just now be found. 

Diminutive but clever Thomas Griffith attracted a 
good deal of notice on the Dublin stage up to 1732. 
In one of his early performances he appeared before 
Betterton carrying a tremendous truncheon. Betterton 


‘ earnestly counselled him not to give the audience the 


opportunity of instituting invidious comparisons, and, 
forthwith, we believe, the truncheon was laid aside. 
Griffith generally made light of his smallness of stature, 
and on one occasion advertised the character of 
Alexander the Great, “ by Little Griffith.” 


These were the sunny days of the drama in Ireland 


in its first era, and we are told that “the stage had 
now attained a most respectable eminence, that its 
professors were held in great estimation, and that the 
manager was most deservedly esteemed by the nobility 
and gentry.” But dark days came upon the drama, 
and the actors were put to strange shifts to get a 
living and a wardrobe. Old clothes seemed to have 
been highly valued, as the following announcement 
from Faulkner’s Journal, of 1730, will show :—“ The 
Right Honourable Lord Mountcashel has made a 
present to some of our managers of five suits of the 
finest laced and embroidered clothes that were ever 
seen on any stage.” In the same journal, December 
30th, 1730 :—“ The fine clothes lately given by the 
Right Honourable Lord Viscount Mountcashel were 
for the use of the whole company, and it is hoped that 
our nobility and gentry will follow the noble and 
generous example of the noble Viscount.” 

In 1737 the three theatres of Dublin, one in Aungier- 
street,one in Ransford-street, and one in Smock Alley, 
were ordered to be closed for six weeks, on account of 
the death of Queen Caroline. As the actors received 
no money during this interval, they were probably very 
sincere mourners. We are not informed how many 
actors survived the interval of starvation, but seeing 
that the average pay of an actor was under 10s. a week, 
the number could not be expected to be great. 

On the 29th of January, 1742, about a year after a 
visit from Quin, a successful débit at the Smock Alley 
Theatre, Dublin, considerably affected the destinies of 
the drama in that city. The actor was Sheridan, the 
father of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, whom Byron 
classes as one of the :— 


“Wondrous three, 
Whose words were sparks of immortality.” 


Sheridan, the actor, was the son of the Rev. Dr. 
Sheridan, a friend of Swift. He was a graduate of 
Oxford, holding the degree of M.A. His first appear- 
ance as Richard III. was an unqualified success. He 
followed Richard up by Hamlet, Brutus, Othello, and 
Cato, and although probably each performance was not 





of equal merit, in each part he obtained almost equal ap- 
plause. He had to suffer what all rising men suffer,” 
the enmity of aspiring imbecility, an enmity which on 

one occasion developed itself in a disturbance im the 

theatre while he was playing Cato. Sheridan was 

shortly after offered an engagement at Drury Lane 

Theatre, which he accepted. During his absence from 

Ireland Spranger Barry made hisappearance at the Smock 

Alley Theatre in Othello. The Irish, however, like the 

Romans in the time of Cariolanus, had learned to “ love 

only what they lack” ; they began to yearn for Sheridan 

back again, and he returned to Dublin, and played cer- 
tain characters alternately with Barry. The companies 

of the Smock Lane Theatre, and the theatre in Augier- 

street formed themselves into one company, under the 

direction of Sheridan, whom they vested with unlimited 

authority over them, and permitted him to bring out 

what plays he chose, and select what characters he 

chose. 

Sheridan availed himself of this prerogative to invite 
Garrick over to Dublin. Garrick, perhaps the only 
actor who could throw him into the shade. Garrick’s 
success, especially in Richard and Macbeth, was over- 
whelming, and Dublin was seized with what a contem- 
porary describes as the Garrick fever. 





THE LATE MR. OXENFORD. 





HE remains of the late dramatic critic of The . 
Times were interred at Kensal-green last 
Wednesday afternoon. Though Mr. Oxenford’s parents 
were of the Protestant faith, and though from his boy- 
hood he had taken a profound interest in German 
philosophy, he was induced some little time before his 
death to adopt the Roman Catholic religion, and his 
funeral was conducted in accordance with the rites of 
the Romish Church. Shortly before eleven o’clock the 
mournful procession left the residence of the deceased, 
28, Trinity-square, Southwark, for St. George’s 
Cathedral, where the requiem mass was to be performed. 
The mourners were Mr. A. Oxenford and Mr. E. 
Oxenford, cousins of the deceased, Mr. Elgood, Mr. J. 
W. Davison, Mr. Edmund Yates, Mr. Frank Marshall, 
Mr. Chatterton, Mr. F. W. Hawkins, Mr. Pittman, 
Mr. Murphy, and Dr. Smith. Five private carriages 
brought up the rear. Priests and acolytes, bearing a 
crucifix and lighted candles, met the procession at 
the door of the Cathedral. The weather was beautifully 
fine, and the sun shone brightly through the stained 
glass windows of the edifice as the coffin, hidden by a 
variously-coloured pall, with Latin crosses in embroidery, 
was placed in front of the altar. The trestles were so 
high that few of the spectators—and they were many— 
could see that the pall was almost covered at the top by 
wreaths and crosses of white camelias, cyclamens, azaleas, 
and snowdrops, twined with ivy and other dark foliage. 
The choral service was most impressively performed. 
Herr Meyer Lutz, the composer of the requiem sung on 
the occasion, being at the organ. The principal vocalists 
were Mr. Furneaux Cook, Mr. Crutwell, and Mr. 
Edward Murray, and the boys of the cathedral formed 
the body of the choir. The service over, the coffin was 
replaced in the hearse, and the procession started for 
Kensal-green by way of Westminster Bridge and Hyde 
Park. The cemetery was reached a few minutes 
after one o’clock. Nearly two hundred persons 
had assembled there to show their respect for the 
deceased, and many more, no doubt, would have 
come, if several rehearsals were not being held. By 
giving a list of names we run the risk of omitting many 
which ought to be chronicled, but we cannot help noticing 
that among those present were Mr. Creswick, Mr. and 
Mrs. Andrew Halliday, Mr. Swinbourne, Mr. Leopold 
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Lewis, Mr. Odell, Mr. A. B. Kelly, Mr. Horace Wigan, 
Mr. Duncan Davison, Mr. Godfrey Turner, Mr. Arihur 
Swanborough, Mr. Ferrand, Mr. Cuthbert, and Mr. 
Furneaux Cook. The religious ceremony prescribed 
by the Roman Catholic Church had been all but com- 
pleted at the cathedral, and without any delay the 
coffin was removed from the hearse to the grave. The 
pall having been drawn away, we could see that the 
coffin was of polished oak, with brass crucifix, handles, 
and ornaments, and a plate bearing the following 
simple inscription :—“ John Oxenford. Died 21st 
February, 1877. Aged 64. Requiescat in space.” 
The grave is near that of Cardinal Wiseman, who 
was enthroned at the cathedral at which the choral 
service over the remains of Mr. Oxenford had not 
long previously been chanted. A priest read the few 
remaining prayers; the mourners, all visibly affected, 
sprinkled the coffin, now almost entirely hidden by 
flowers, with holy water, and the solemn ceremony 
was at an end. The mourners departed in the 
order in which they came, but for some time the 
spectators came up one by one to look at what enclosed 
the mortal remains of one whose gifts and attainments 
had done honour to his country, who for forty years 
had exercised in the best possible spirit the enormous 
power placed in his hands, and whose many amiable 
qualities as a man had endeared him to an extent 
almost without example to his friends. “ He has passed 
away amidst the blessings of thousands,” we heard a 
well-known actor say to another. 

The notices in the public papers of Mr. Oxenford’s 
career bear ample testimony to his excellence as a 
critic. The remarks made in Truth last week are 
especially worthy of perusal. “Mr. Oxenford,” says 
the writer, “was a man of varied attainments, and 
could criticise a Greek play or the recondite lucubra- 
tions of a German metaphysician as well as an English 
melodrama. This eclectism of intellect enabled him to 
take a large broad view of theatrical authors, and of 
theatrical performers. He was of all schools, and of no 
school. He never damned a play, because it was not 
likely to live for ever, and although he was not sparing 
of blame, where blame was deserved, he was always 
kind to those whom it was his duty to criticise. He 
was averse to no form of dramatic entertainment, and 
never complained because one particular form was 
preferred for the nonce to another. To his mind a 
play fulfilled its end when it met witha fair meed of 
approval from the audience to whom it was submitted. 
When he witnessed a comedy he did not complain of 
its not being a tragedy ; when he pronounced upon the 
merits of a melodrama he did not take the opportunity 
to protest against melodramas. If a farce provoked 
laughter, it had accomplished, according to him, the 
mission of a farce; and,if the plot of a burlesque was 
ridiculous, he regarded this as an additional charm in 
an entertainment the aim of which was to cause 
amusement by the free use of ridicule. What I mainly 
admired in Mr. Oxenford was the generous, but strictly 
fair view, which he took of actors and actresses. If 
some performer had been puffed into temporary notice 
he made this clear to his readers without absolutely 
saying it, but-never did actor or actress deserve praise 
without obtaining it from him. Many a performer 
who could not afford to buy a play and who did not 
care to wheedle one out of an author, who had no 
troop of friends to simulate applause, and who never 
cringed before critics as though they were the arbiters 
of destiny, found that John Oxenford was not slow to 
recognise talent. A dramatic author himself, perhaps 
his chief fault was, that he took too kindly a view of 
the men who, without one single instinct of the 
dramatic art, have endeavoured, by crying down alike 
real comedy and real tragedy, and by puffing them- 
selves into a spurious notoriety, to convert the stage 
into an arena for the exhibition of their vanity.” 





The following is a list of the pieces which Mr. 
Oxenford wrote or prepared for the stage :— 


Aminta (libretto), Haymarket, January, 1852. 

An Appeal to the Public, Lyceum, 1 

Ariadne (from Thomas Corneille), Olympic, January, 1850. 

Beauty or the Beast, Drury Lane, Waremien 1863. 

Billing and Cooing, Ro alty, January, 1865. 

Bristol Diamonds, St. he ames’s, A , 1862. 

Brother Sam, Haymarket, June, 1 

Case of Conscience, Princess’s, November, 1857. 

Charming Widow, Lyceum, March, 1854. 

Cleft Stick, Olym i, Weniaa, 1865. 

Dangerous Friend, Haymarket, October, 1866. 

Day Well Spent, English Opera House, April, 1835, 

Dearest Elizabeth, Haymarket, January, 1848. 

Dice of Death, Lyceum, June, 1836. 

Dr. Dilworth, Olympic, April, 1839. 

Doubtful Victory, Oly: ic, April, 1858. 

Down in a Balloon, Adelphi, pril, 1871. 

Dream of Love, Opera Comique, October, 1872 

East Lynne, Surrey, February, 1866. 

Family Failing, Haymarket, pee 1865. 

Family Party, Strand, November, 1849. 

Five Pounds Reward, Olympic, December, 1855. 

Girl I Left Behind Me, Olympic, November, 1864. 

Helvellyn (libretto), Covent San November, 1864. : 

Hidden Treasures (partly by the late Tom Parry), Adelphi, 
November, 1871. 

IT and my Double, Lyceum, October, 1835, 

I Couldn’t Help It, Lyceum, April, 1862. 

Idol’s Birthday, Olympic, 1839. 

It’s an Il] Wind that ows Nobody Good, Adelphi, May, 1860. 

Last Days of Pompeii, Queen’s, January, 1872. 

Legal a ay Olympic, October, 1861. 

Leghorn Bonnet, Adelphi, February, 1852. 

Life Chase (in conjunction with Horace Wigan), Gaiety, October, 
1869. 

Magic Toys, St. James’s, October, 1859. 

Make the Best of It, Haymarket, March, 1851. 

Monastery of St. Just, Princess’s, June, 1864. 

Mr. Hughes at Home, Haymarket, J wy, 1856. . 

Much too Clever, in conjunction with Joseph Hatton, Gaiety, 
February, 1874. 

My Fellow Clerk, Lyceum, April, 1835. 

Neighbours, Strand, November, 1866. 

Oliver Twist (new version), Queen’s, i 1868. 

Only a Halfpenny, Haymarket, May, 1855. 

Pauline, Princess’s, March, 1851. 

Please to Remember the Grotto, St. James’s, December, 1865. 
Porter of Havre (Porter’s Knot), libretto, Princess’s, September, 
1875. 

Porter’s Knot, Olympic, December, 1858. 

Rape of the Lock, O! ympic March, 1837, 

Reigning Favourite, Strand, October, 1849. 

Retained for the Defence, Olympic, May, 1859. 

Sam’s Arrival, Strand, September, 1862. 

Stephen Digges, Adelphi, September, 1864. 

Tartuffe, Haymarket, March, 1851. , 

Timour the Tartar (in conjunction with Shirley Brooks), 
Olympic, December, 1860. 

Tragedy Queen, Lyceum, 1849. 

Twice Killed, Olympic, November, 1835. 

Two Orphans, Olympic, September, 1874. 

Uncle 2 Ulympic, March, 1860. 

Waltz by Arditi, Ade phi, March, 1874. 

What Have I Done ? Olympic, March, 1838. ‘ 

Widow’s Weeds (in conjunction with Horace Wigan), March, 
1870. 

World of Fashion, Olympic, March, 1862. 

Young Lad from the Country, -lane, 1864. 

£456 15s. 3d., Adelphi, November, 1874. 

Self (in conjunction with Mr. Wigan), Mirror, September, 1876. 


The dates of the production of other of Mr. Oxen- 
ford’s pieces—Cousin Joseph, Gone to Texas, No 
Followers, A Quiet Day, Verginia, and God's Provi- 
dence Howse—are not at present known. 





“ALL ROUND EXCELLENCE.” 


Me: STIRLING, in her appeal on behalf of the Dramatic 

Fund to the guests at the Twenty-first Anniversary Dinner, 
held at Willis’s Rooms on Ae eres uttered words which 
to many of her hearers must have special ce, 
pregnant as they were with warning for the future, and 
touching, as they did, the very heart of failures in oe se. 
“One great actor or actress,” she said, “can no more a 
play than one swallow can make a summer, or one plum a 
as Thong The ‘stars’ in their courses have fought against the 
stage, and no one thing is so likely to bring it back to health as 
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good stock companies, and that which you can never have 
without them, carefully studied and complete performances. It 
is something that we have now in London many theatres in which 
this completeness is aimed at, and some in which it is obtained, and 
these, ladies and gentlemen, are the steadily prosperous theatres. 
Here is the gist of the whole question—a question which more 
deeply affects actors and actresses, as a body, than it does the 

ub.ic or theatrical managers. Each, however, has a direct 
interest in the matter, but with only one, the public, can the 
result lie. In Tinsley’s Magazine for October, 1878, in a quiet 
little story called “Before the Lights,” understood to be 
written by Mr. Ernest Cuthbert, we find the following 
expression of opinion upon the same subject :— 

“ Not the least of the stumbling blocks inthe way of the stage 
is the course pursued by managers of the present day, to get 
pieces written by well-known authors, ignoring others to suit the 

culiar talents of the respective members of their company. 

n two ways this seems to be bad. It affords no opportunity, or 
very little, for the development of any talent, and restricts the 
school of acting to a certain line in which an actor or actor is 
recognised or has made his or her ‘mark.’ The old system, by 
which s company was got together for what is termed ‘the run 
of the business,’ is done away with. An actor is now engaged 
to fill a certain part in a certain piece, and when that is 
over he is dismissed, unless the management have had a 
piece written in which there is a part suited to the actor’s 
peculiar style. All will admit that this ‘runs’ the actor 

in one groove, and gives him no opportunity for general 
grasp of character. There are plenty of men upon the 
stage who can be funny in a part written to be funny, 
or strong in a part written to be strong; but that should not 
be placed to the actor’s credit; it belongs to the author; but 
where an actor can make, legitimately, something good out of 
words and actions that are nothing except in his hands, that man 
is an actor in the proper meaning of the word; he ‘grasps’ his 
character, and proves that he does not run in the ‘ one: groove’ 
which the stilted style of the present day leads to. In ‘the pro- 
vinces’ there are companies which act together from year’s end 
to year’s end without change, and play innumerable pieces and 
a variety of characters. Such companies are the ‘feeders’ of 
the London stage, or would be, but that the actors and actresses 
own it is not worth their while to come to London to play 
through one _ only, which may or may not give them an 
——. ‘of displaying the talent they may possess. This is 
the great stumbling-block to authors and to development of the 
acting art in the future.” 

It is a sign of the increasing healthy vitality of the stage that 
the managers are aiming at “all round” excellence. 





“ New MEN anv Otp Acres.”—The story of New Men and 
Old Acres is not without its encouragement to dramatic authors, 
although at the same time it shows that a play, in order to be 
produced nowadays, must fit the exact requirements of manager 
and actor with the rigid accuracy of a Chinese puzzle. New 
Men and Old Acres was originally written for a company at the 
Queen’s Theatre, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan 
(Samuel Brown and Lady Matilda), Mr. Toole (Bunter), and Miss 
Ellen Terry (Lilian Vavasour) ; it was not considered suitable for 
those artistes, and was accordingly returned to the authors by the 
then virtual manager of that theatre, Mr. Labouchere. The play 
was afterwards considered and rejected by Mr. Bancroft at the 
Prince of Wales’s, and Mr. Hollingshead at the Gaiety. It was 
—s at the ae mainly as a stop-gap in the absence 
of Mr. Sothern, and it was always played with an announcement 
of Mr. Sothern’s return underlined on the bills. Mr. Buckstone 
steadily avoided reproducing it during the period in which he 
retained the services of Miss Madge 1: Broth, (Mrs. Kendal), the 
original creator of the ré/e of Lilian (the bright charm and 
exquisite pathos of that creation is still a vivid recollection in the 
minds of playgoers of six or seven years’ standing). Finally, 
faute de mieux, the play was reproduced by Mr. Hare at the 
Court ; and thus, by curious oe: the réle originally written 
for Miss Ellen Terry has been recreated by that lady; and her 
complete success in the part shows that, in one instance, at least, 


the authors had not cut their cloth awry, and made a misfit.— 
World. 


Suaksrere Retic.—A famous supposed relic of Shakspere, 
a carved oak chair, has been sold, at the rooms of 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge. This chair formerly 
belonged to Paul Whitehead, who—according to Mr. Bacon, of 
Fryer Barnet, who served as go-between on the occasion— 
denied the use of it to Garrick, anxious to have itas his throne at 
the Stratford Jubilee, in 1769. Mr. Bacon calls Whitehead Poet 
Laureate ; but it was William Whitehead who was Mr. Tenny- 
son’s forerunner. After Whitehead’s death it was purchased by 
Mr. Bacon, and presented to the Rev. T. J. Judkin, at whose 
decease it was given by his widow to their son-in-law, the late 
Rev. Walter Field, Vicar of Godmersham, Kent, and Rector of 


Merstham, Surrey. It was exhibited at the last Cente 
Festival. ‘ 7 : id 





RicHaRD WaGner.—There is now little doubt that Herr 
Wagner will be in London in the course of the spring. A Munich 
correspondent of The Times writes :—“ Herr Richard Wagner's 
state of Health has improved. The eminent composer, [ am happy 
to learn, intends paying a visit to England in the course of the 
month of April. The object of his excursion to your shores is 
the bringing out of parts of his Nibelungen trilogy on the Engiish 
stage, and the maestro wishes to superintend the performances 
himself. It is now no longer a secrct that last year’s festivals at 
Bayreuth (Franconia) were, from a financial B int of view, not 
successful. A large deficit was then incurred. Bayreuth will, 
for the present, have to forego the advantage of seeing the gods and 
heroes of Walhalla and their large retinue of sightseers within 
its solitary walls. By-and-by Herr Wagner may see fit to 
renew his venture in that town, but it is already certain 
that the price of admission will then be considerably re- 
duced.’ For the moment he has reconsidered his former 
resolution, and is now ready to sell to German theatrical 
managers the right of performing the Mibelungen operas, 
without insisting upon any special conditions. The Hamburg 
and Leipsic public will soon be benefited by this condescen- 
sion on the part of the celebrated composer of the ‘ music of 
the future.’ Munich which has already enjoyed the pleasure 
of witnessing the representation of Das Rheingold and Die 
Walkiire will shortly be enabled to express its opinion upon 
Siegfried and De Gotterdimmerung, the remaining portions of 
the trilogy; the King of Bavaria, who is the proprietor of the 
original score of the work, and who had up to the present 
not permitted the performance of the two last-named pieces, 
out of consideration for Herr Wagner, having now given leave 
for their being played. Wagner now wishes to give an oppor- 
tunity to the wmpresarii of German theatres to show whether 
they are ahead of him in scenic and decorative contrivances and 
appliances. I will only add that the indefatigable composer is 
now engaged upon a new opera, Parcival, which I hear will be, 
from a musical and dramatic point of view, a counter-part to 
Lohengrin, which has already earned in England, as well as other 
countries, well-deserved praise and recognition as a real work 
of art.” 


Henri Monnier.—Mr. P. Burty writes to the Academy :— 
“You heard of the death of Henri Monnier, who was at once 
a draughtsman, an actor, and a literary man. To have been an 
actor is the same as having been a bird. Visa est triduo et placuit 
. « « » « Was the epitaph of an actress of ancient times. 
Henri Monnier first trod the boards in the year 1831. He 
excelled in what in the studios is called faire des charges. When 
with a select company of friends, Monnier would step for a 
moment behind a screen and reappear in the character of a 
postilion,a portress,an old marquis, or a young man from the 
country, adopting the distinctive voice and accent of each, and 
carrying on in their persons the most life-like conversations. He 
made his débiéit at the Vaudeville in La famille improvisée, in 
which he appeared in five different characters. He did not 
produce as much effect in public as in a small company. In the 
parts he subsequently played his comedy was generally voted 
cold; as actors say, ‘il jouait en dedans.’ lis single, his 
undoubted triumph was La grandeur et décadence de M. Joseph 
Prudhomme, a. five-act comedy produced at the Odéon in 1852. 
The piece was sufficiently full of matter for the attention of the 
public to be well sustained throughout; Monnier himself sufficed 
to fill it; his conception of the stupid and pretentious bourgeois, 
who believes in every absurdity that flatters his monstrous self- 
conceit, and sacrifices his daughter’s happiness to his own bound- 
less ambition, was marvellous, bordering even here and there on 
the tragic. And yet the piece could never be revived. The 
French bourgeoisie who had been so cruelly mystified by the 
Empire, could never bear to have the type of all their short- 
comings and littlenesses brought before them again. I knew 
Monnier, of late years, very well. He was an old man of a nice 
and refined exterior. He had the hooked nose, the projecting 
chin, and the drooping cheeks of the Roman Emperors of the 
Decline and Fall, and the ironical mouth and the eyes, sparkling 
behind his spectacles with malice, of M. Thiers, for whom the 
cockneys sometimes mistook him, which led to the most amusing 
scenes, for it is needless to say that, as a comedian and a satirits, 
he was, when the occasion served, a capital hand at mystification. 
He ate to excess, like the old men of the ancien régime; after- 
wards took a nap by the fireside; then, if he had a sympathetic 
audience, would begin almost in his sleep and between the puffs of 
his pipe, which was always going out and always having to be 
relit, telling stories that lasted sometimes for hours and excited 
the wildest laughter, and also, I may add, the keenest admiration. 
It.was a sort of spoken photography. They should have been 
taken down in shorthand, those wonderful stories, to which the 
nasal and hoarse tone of the narrator gave additional grotesque- 
ness and effect. No matter what class he took off, he kmew all 
its ridiculous features, all its vices, its secret thoughts and 
motives. In those brief moments, moments to which none but 


his contemporaries and his friends can bear witness, Henri 
Monnier was a genius.” 


Lonpon THEATRES.—We understand that a consideration of 
recent events has led the Lord Chamberlain to carry out a more 
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— supervision of the several metropolitan theatres than that 
which hitherto been enforced wi to the facilities 
for ingress and > ane and as regards several of these establish- 
ments, we are informed that they will have to undergo structural 
alterations of an extensive character, whilst it is not improbable 
that others will be rebuilt. Among them is old Sadler’s Wells, 
which has been almost entirely reconstructed at a large outlay, 
and which it is said will be opened about Easter, with Mr. Phelps, 
who was for so many years connected with the establishment, 
as its leading tragedian. It was originally the intention of its 
present proprietors to convert it into a skating-rink, and 
with this view the interior was almost completely dis- 
mantled, the stage removed, and the space which it occupied, 
together with the pit, area, and that under the boxes, 
excavated to a considerable depth below the former level. The 
open space to the area of the stage, in the direction of St. John’s- 
street-road, to the extent of forty feet in depth, was also enclosed 
for the purpose of enlarging the interior, samitting of a skating 
area of about 10,000 superficial feet. The building has, however, 
been re-constructed as a theatre, with enlarged and improved 
internal arrangement at a cost of about £12,000. We learn that, 
at the request of the Lord Chamberlain, the —— are 
incurring a still further outlay in constructing addition entrances 
and improved means of exit, and that when rH works are com- 
ss the theatre will be again licensed by the Lord Chamber- 

in, and opened for dramatic . Weare likewise informed 
that it is not improbable that the Grecian Theatre in the City- 
road will shortly be rebuilt, whilst it is further understood that 
the owners of some of the West-end theatres will be called upon 
to comply with the Lord Chamberlain’s wishes in providing im- 
proved facilities for ingress and egress.— Builder. 
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Twelve Months, for which I inclose 20s. 
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YCEUM THEATRE. 

At 7.45, 

RICHARD <a 
Shakspere’s Historica A 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. = 
Brooke, Bentley, Mead, Beaumont, Lyons, 
Archer, Carton, Pinero, Huntley, Stuart, 
Lowther, Branscombe, Harwood; Miss 
Bateman, Miss Pauncefort, Mrs. Huntley, 

and Miss Isabel Bateman. 





RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
a THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss 
Witton (Mrs. BANCROFT). 
At 8, 
PERIL: 
Comedy, 
By Victorien Sardou. 
Mr. Kendal, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Sugden, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Teesdale, Mr. W. 
Younge, Mr. Newton, and Mr. Bancroft ; 
Miss Madge Robertson (Mrs. Kendal) 
Miss Buckstone, Miss Hertz, and Mrs. 
Leigh Murray. 


Marigz 





HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7.30, 
FOLLOW THE LEADER: 


Miss Lafontaine, Miss Irwin, and Mr. 


Herbert. 
At 8.30, 

PYGMALION AND GALATEA. 

Mythological Comedy, 
By W.S. Gilbert. 

Messrs. Buckstone, Howe, C. Harcourt, 
Braid ; Mesdames H. Hodson, M. Terry, 
M. Harris, and Mrs. Chippendale. 

Concluding with 
BIRDS IN THEIR LITTLE NESTS 
AGREE. 





OYAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 
At 6.45. 
LITTLE GOODY TWO-SHOES, 
Pantomime. 
At 8.45, 
COLLEEN BAWN. 
Drama, 
By Dion Boucicault. 

Messrs. Charles Sullivan, S. Barry, W. 
Terriss, F. Tyars, J. G. Shore, H. Vaughan ; 
Mesdames Rose Coghlan, Hudspeth, Taylor, 
C. Nott, Everard, &c. 





()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 

Strand. 

Under the Management of 

Mr. Joun Hotuinesueap. 
At 7.30, 

THE PROMPTER’S BOX: 
—_ Drama, 

y Henry J. Byron. 

Messrs. Byron, nies, Sadiem. Soutar, 
Barnes, Charles, &c.; Misses Litton, 
Young, &c. 

At 9.15, 
THE BOHEMIAN G’YURL, 
Burlesque, 
By Hen . Byron. 

Misses bong aden és. ; Messrs. 

Terry, Royce, &c. 





RPYAL PRINCESS’S 
THEATRE. 
At 7.36, 
LOST IN LONDON. 
Messrs.S. Emery, Fi. Jackson, A. Reville, 
C. J. Smith, and G. Weston; Mesdames 
R. Coglan, F. Leslie, A. Mellon, &c. 


Conclude with 
RORERT MACATRE, 
The Martinetti Troup. 





AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Jonn 
HoLLInGsHEAD. 


At 7.15, 
MARRIED BACHELOR. 
At 8.15, 
ARTFUL CARDS. 
Messrs. Toole, Bishop, Westland, and 
Misses Phillips, — Leigh, &c. 


ROBERT MACAIRE, 
Toole, Collette Rose, Fox, &c. 





OYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.30. 
THE DOWAGER. 

Messrs. Cox, Grahame, and Vernon; 
Misses F. Hughes, Brunell, and Ada Swan- 
borough. 

BABES AND BEETLES, 


Comedy. 
Messrs. John 8. Clark, Grahame, Turner, 
and W. H. Vernon; Mesdames L. Venne 
and Turner. 


And 
TRIAL BY JURY, 
Messrs. Cox, Laylor, Marius, &c.; Miss 
Venn, &e. 





GLOBE THEATRE. 
At 7.3 


t 7.30, 
THE SCAPEGOAT. 
Followed at 8.15 by ~ 
CORA. 

Messrs. James Fernandez, Edmund 
Leathes, Beveridge, W. H. Stevens, David 
Fisher, jun., Harcourt, Paul Gray, Balfour ; 
Mesdames Telbin, Nellie Harris, Rosine 
Power, and Mrs. Hermann Vezin. 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE, 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. Tuornr. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 

At 8. 

OUR BOYS: 

Comedy, 

By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
C. W. Garthorne, J. P. Bernard, David 
James; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Kate 
Bishop, Nellie Waters, Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 








ROYAL COURT THEATRE. 
t8 


At 8. 
NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES. 
Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Gaston Murray, 
Mrs. Stevens, Miss Kate Aubrey; Mr. 
Kelly, Mr. Anson, Mr. Conway, Mr. Cath- 
cart, Mr. Ersser Jones, Mr. Hare. 





UEEN’S THEATRE, 
LONG-ACRE. 
At 8, 
BIORN : 

Messrs. Dymott,G. Coventry, C.Howard, 
D. Stone, and Signor Mottino; Miss Cora 
Stuart, Mdlles. Christine Corandi, C. 
Riccobuono, Miss Clare, Miss Warwick, 
Mrs. Grosvenor, and Mrs. Fitzinman 


Marshall. 
M ® 
1876 and 1877 
AMERICAN TOUR. 
SAN FRANCISCO, January 22nd to 
February 17th; 
and PHILADELPHIA, March 12th. 
Permanent Address, 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 





SOTHERN’S 





M&- J. OL. TOOLE, 
GAIETY THEATRE, 


Every Evening. 
M* 





DION BOUCICAULT, 


Address—London : 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York; 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


M R. ODELL, Disengaged. 
Address, HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Me: FURNEAUX COOK, 
THEATRE ROYAL, 
Disengaged in March. 
Opera, Opera Bouffe, Concerts, and 
Oratorios. 
Letters to be addressed, 
Junior Garrick Club. 
Me. GEORGE HONEY, 
Letters to be addressed— 
Junior Garrick Club. 














ME: HORACE WIGAN 
At Liberty. 
Address, 206, Euston-road. 





M& JAMES FERNANDEZ 
Globe Theatre, February 26. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 


R. CHARLES HARCOURT, 

As PYGMALION, in “ Pygmalion 
and Galatea.” 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 








Leading Juveniles, Comedy, and Character 
Business. 


R. HENRY FERRAND 
Disengaged for the above, 
Special Part, or Stage Management. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 


D RURY LAN E. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 
Will re-open on Saturday, March 10, 
When will be eo 


At 7. 
TEN OF ’EM. 

Messrs. James Johnston and Arthur 
Matthison; Madames Cicely Nott, J. and 
P. Siedle, Crofton, Clara Jecks, E. St. 
Pierre, ec. 

At 8. 


HASKA. 

Mr. Creswick, supported by Messrs. 
H. Russell, F. Tyars, G. Weston, P-. 
Bell, R. Dolman, C. Fenton, James Jobn- 
son, Douglas, Evans, &c. ; Misses Leighton, 
Cicely Nott, Clara Jecks. 

At 10.30, 
THE DATE-TREE GROVE. 











PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painless, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth from one to a complete set made on 
the premises at one third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 





Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 
Mr. W. PARKIN, 


SURGEON D«NTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL SQ, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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